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LITHOGRAPHS BY JEAN DUBUFFET ON VIEW AT THE CM A 

CLEVELAND — Jean Dubuffet (1901-1985) was a leading figure in European art in the 1950s, 
abandoning familiar Western notions of artistic beauty to create a style he called l 'Art Brut 
(Brutal Art). An exhibition of 35 Dubuffet prints from the Cleveland Museum of Art’s collection 
will be on view from Dec. 19, 1999, through Feb. 27, 2000. The prints are part of a group of 112 
— all artist’s proofs — given to the CMA in 1970 and 1972 by Georgia and Ralph F. Colin, 
major New York collectors of Dubuffet’s work. Admission to The Lithographs of Jean 
Dubuffet is free. 

For Dubuffet, spontaneous and unsophisticated sources like urban graffiti, cave paintings, 
children’s drawings, and the art of the mentally disturbed represented emotional authenticity. He 
once proclaimed, “My art is an attempt to bring all disparaged values into the limelight.” 

Dubuffet spent 1958 to 1962 producing the monumental series of 324 prints, The 
Phenomena (Les Phenomenes), in which he systematically studied the effects achieved with a 
fixed number of lithographic plates successively printed in different colors, varying the selection 
and number of plates, the colors, and the orientation and order in which they were printed. To 
facilitate the interchangeability and superimposition of the plates, the artist had to use imagery of 
an indeterminate all-over pattern or texture, like the surfaces of walls, stones, an old suitcase, or 
even a friend’s bare back. He first printed the plates in black, then improvised, printing them in 
various combinations of colors. Titles like Scene on the Earth (Spectacle au Sol), reflect his 
preoccupation with geography, geology, physics, and other natural phenomena. 

Dubuffet not only worked directly on zinc lithographic plates, but also used lithographic 
transfer paper, a specially coated paper from which a design drawn with greasy lithographic 
crayon or ink can be transferred onto a lithographic plate. In 1961-62 Dubuffet printed some of 
The Phenomena plates onto transfer paper, which he cut up into different shapes. He arranged 
these pieces to form images of distorted, yet whimsical, faces and figures. The design of each 
assemblage was then transferred onto a lithographic plate so that multiple impressions could be 
printed, like Carrot Nose (Nez carotte). In Bustle (Affairements) , several figures are camouflaged 
in a busy, overall composition, like a “Where’s Waldo?” picture. 

For more information, call the CMA at 1-888-CMA-0033 or visit www.clemusart.com . 
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